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THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 1 



By John C. Kirtland 
Phillips Exeter Academy 



Doubtless most of you have read by this time the report of the Com- 
mission on College Entrance Requirements in Latin. The report 
speaks for itself, and it is not necessary that I should explain in detail 
the definitions of requirements which it contains or recapitulate the 
arguments that influenced the commission in drafting them. I shall 
only call your attention to some few aspects of the report, without 
attempting completeness or coherence of treatment, and ask your 
help in securing the adoption of the new definitions by the colleges. 

The colleges in New England and the Atlantic states which admit 
students on certificate are not represented on the commission, but 
the four college men from the West are fully competent to state the 
case for this method of admission. It will be seen that the commission 
is made up of eight eastern members and seven western; eight col- 
lege men, from four universities admitting only by examination and 
four admitting on certificate, and seven school men. It could not 
be better balanced. It was inevitable that Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
and Columbia should be represented, since the difference in the 
requirements of these institutions causes particular inconvenience, 
and the prescription of reading enforced by most of them especially 
hampers the freedom of the schools. The colleges admitting on cer- 
tificate usually allow any reasonable substitute for the prescribed 
reading. Indeed, several such colleges in New England give the 
schools as much freedom as the proposed definitions permit, or even 
somewhat more. I do not mean to say that differences in the require- 
ments of colleges admitting on certificate do not make trouble. In 
these parts a candidate often fails to receive a certificate and must 
take the examinations. Moreover, if the new definitions are to affect 

1 A paper read before the Eastern Massachusetts Section of the Classical Associa- 
tion of New England, February 12, 1910. 
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largely the work of the schools, they must be accepted and promulgated 
by the colleges which use this method of admission, since these pre- 
dominate in the country as a whole. 

At its first meeting this association put itself on record as favoring 
uniform requirements in Latin, expressed in the same terms; a much 
smaller prescription of reading; and entrance examinations in trans- 
lation at sight. The definitions formulated by the commission make 
sight-reading an important part of the entrance examinations and 
reduce the prescribed reading to about one-third of the present amount. 
Unless, however, the definitions are adopted generally by the colleges, 
no substantial gain will have been made. Diversity in the require- 
ments makes it necessary for the schools preparing for several colleges 
either to have all their students do all the reading prescribed by each 
of them or to resort to the demoralizing expedient of dividing classes 
with reference to the requirements of particular colleges. The com- 
mission recognized the supreme importance of uniformity, and all 
its members cheerfully surrendered their personal predilections 
whenever these stood in the way of agreement. So far was this carried 
that, where there was a material difference of opinion, the majority 
in every case relinquished its prerogative to write its will into the defi- 
nitions, and the proceedings were governed by the tacit understand- 
ing that no vote should be regarded as passed unless every member 
of the commission had signified his approval of it. We have pre- 
sented, therefore, a report which contains the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of a body of men representing the colleges and schools of the 
entire country, acting with the countenance of all the great organiza- 
tions of classical teachers, and charged with the task of bringing 
about uniformity in the entrance requirements. I submit that these 
considerations justify the assumption that the Latin teachers of the 
country are collectively pledged to the acceptance of the definitions 
of the commission, though the colleges are free to act individually 
as they think fit, subject only to the uncertain claims of the schools 
and of educational policy. 

There is, indeed, every reason to hope that the definitions will be 
accepted, but some danger exists that they may be so modified by 
different colleges as to preclude the attainment of that uniformity 
which was the main object of the commission. In certain particulars 
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the commission leaves large latitude to the colleges, but in the expec- 
tation that this will be used, in the spirit of the definitions as a whole, 
to enlarge the freedom of the schools, not as an opportunity to display 
as many idiosyncrasies as the letter of the definitions permits. I have 
not the slightest doubt that the colleges will wish so to act. Yet the 
men who fix the requirements of the colleges cannot appreciate how 
much trouble is caused by little variations from the norm, and the 
colleges have themselves, it must be remembered, nothing to gain 
directly through uniform requirements. If they sacrifice their tradi- 
tions and, in some cases, their beliefs, to give the schools what the 
latter ask in this respect, they have a right to expect that we of the 
schools shall show a reasonable consistency. As a matter of fact, 
some of us are always disposed to welcome any narrowing of 
the requirements that will make our work more mechanical, and there- 
fore easier; and others would endanger the establishment of uniform- 
ity if they could only persuade one college to adopt some special 
requirement or form of examination which, in their opinion, is in 
advance of the general agreement. With the latter class I confess 
I have great sympathy. When the present agitation for uniformity 
was just beginning I went so far as to declare that it would be bought 
at too high a price if it should cost the abandonment of the liberal 
requirements now in force in some of the colleges. At this juncture, 
however, I have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that criticism 
of the new definitions should not take the form of an effort to induce 
individual colleges to make them more satisfactory to their preparatory 
schools. 

I do not assert that the definitions are perfect, but I do claim that 
their adoption will give to the schools practically all that we have 
been asking, will put the teaching of Latin upon a better footing, and 
will pave the way for further advance. The commission has been 
continued, and will undoubtedly undertake to perfect its work in 
case the execution of its plan of requirements and examinations 
proves unsatisfactory in any respect. If, therefore, the proposed 
definitions are adopted without change, the principle of uniformity 
will have been established, and any change made later by the com- 
mission will be likely to be accepted; if, on the contrary, the individual 
colleges make such changes as seem good to them, the result will 
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be the old chaos and the loss of any authority now possessed by the 
commmission. 

The recommendations of the commission do not call for exactly 
the same examinations for all colleges. Nor is it necessary that they 
should, since the College Entrance Examination Board offers the 
same examinations for all colleges whose requirements are the same. 
Furthermore, the schools would have, I feel sure, no valid reason for 
complaint against any examination set by a man of discretion in full 
sympathy with the recommendations of the commission. It may be 
well to explain why the commission has not yet proposed a complete, 
fixed plan of examination. The members could not agree at present 
upon all the details of such a plan, and it was evident that this failure 
to agree indicated not only some obstacles to compromise inherent 
in the general scheme of the entrance examinations of certain insti- 
tutions, but also the feeling that this is a matter of secondary 
importance. 

The colleges can best further the cause of uniformity by printing 
in their catalogues the definitions framed by the commission without 
addition or subtraction, appending a brief statement of the examina- 
tions they will set. Right here is the rub. It is conceivable that 
different groupings of the subjects or the fixing, directly or indirectly, 
of the time at which a particular subject shall be offered may bring 
about a harassing situation, though it cannot conceivably be so bad 
as our present condition. I propose to consider the possibilities in 
the space that is left to me. In what I shall say on this point, as in 
what I have already said, I speak for myself alone. I think I shall 
do no violence to the letter or the spirit of the commission's report, 
but the report itself must be the sole authority for any statement made 
in the name of the commission. Whatever the report leaves indetermi- 
nate is so left designedly, as I have already pointed out. 

The definitions stipulate that there shall be examinations in trans- 
lation at sight of both prose and poetry, and that papers in which 
passages from the prescribed reading are set for translation shall con- 
tain also passages for sight-translation. Surely the natural inference, 
in view of the usual arrangement of the school course and of 
the entrance examinations, is that there are intended two papers in 
translation, one on the prescribed Cicero and sight-translation of 
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prose, the other on the prescribed Vergil and sight-translation of 
poetry. Inasmuch as a few schools here and there prefer to read 
Vergil before Cicero, there would be an advantage if the candidate 
could be given the privilege of choosing which of these examinations 
he will take first. At any rate, it should not be made necessary to 
take the Vergil first, to take the Cicero on the final examination, or to 
take both the same year. There are many strong reasons for holding 
that both prose and poetry should be read in every year of the school 
course after the first; but the experiment of requiring at the prelimi- 
nary examination sight-translation of poetry as well as of prose has 
been tried at Harvard, and the sequel of that experiment must be 
interpreted, I suppose, as meaning that the schools cannot, or will not, 
meet such a requirement. I happen to know that one of the best 
teachers in New England is strongly opposed, also, to the inclusion 
of sight-translation of prose in the final examination, taking it for 
granted that the final examination will be that on the prescribed 
Vergil, with the accompanying sight-translation of poetry. We may 
lay down the rule that in sight-translation also, as in the translation 
of the prescribed works, there should be set no examination which 
will necessitate a peculiar order of the reading in preparation for a 
particular college. If this rule is observed, the multiplication of 
passages or of examinations in sight-translation offers, in itself, no 
difficulty. The more work of this sort the candidate has to do, the 
more surely will his real ability and attainment appear — and sureness 
in judging him is no less desirable for its effect upon the candidate's 
attitude in school than for the determination of his relation to the col- 
lege. It is obvious, on the other hand, that there will be less chance 
of confusion and friction if the colleges agree in confining the examina- 
tions in translation at sight to passages of prose on the Cicero paper 
and passages of poetry on the Vergil paper. 

The commission was not willing to recommend that the examina- 
tions in grammar and composition be based specifically upon the 
prescribed two orations of Cicero. Whether it will later make a more 
definite and more rigid plan for these examinations will probably be 
determined by the test of the workableness of the present plan. I 
cannot see that there would be room for objection if individual col- 
leges should base their examination in grammar upon the prescribed 
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orations, provided neither they nor any other single institution demand 
that grammar be offered as a final subject — and I fancy there is no 
longer any reason for apprehension on that score. I have in mind 
the formal paper in grammar, calling for the reproduction of paradigms 
and rules, not questions designed to test the working knowledge of 
forms and grammatical principles, which may properly be asked on 
any passage set for translation, though the translation itself will 
attest the possession of this knowledge or betray the lack of it. The 
examination in composition likewise might be based upon the pre- 
scribed reading, if it were to be avowedly a preliminary examination 
or actually one that could be taken a year before the candidate would 
be ready for college. There would, however, still be some difficulties. 
The boy who failed would be likely to find it necessary to review the 
orations; and, since some institutions will undoubtedly continue to 
demand that this subject be offered at the final examination and others 
to set papers so difficult that they cannot be taken successfully at the 
preliminary examination, composition would have to be taught in 
the fourth year (as the commission intended should be done) ; but the 
members of the class who had already passed in the subject would 
feel that they should be excused from this part of the work. Finally, 
if the examination should call for little more than retranslation, it 
would invite the vicious methods of preparation from which we are 
trying to escape in the case of translation. Colleges which set two 
examinations in composition might perhaps base the first one upon 
the prescribed orations without causing inconvenience to anyone. 

You will have observed that all the questions I have raised relate 
to the division of the examinations. In every other particular the 
report of the commission seems to me to be sufficiently definite to 
insure substantial uniformity in the examinations of those colleges 
which follow its recommendations. I hold that a fairer estimate of 
a candidate's preparation can be made if his Latin examinations are 
judged as a whole than if he is marked separately on several papers, 
each testing his work in a single aspect. I prefer, therefore, the group- 
ing of the subjects into a preliminary and a final paper rather than 
separate papers in each subject, but I cannot escape the conclusion 
that the latter arrangement is just now safer. It is scarcely possible 
to expect that, with so many combinations open to them, all colleges 
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would make up preliminary and final papers of the same constituent 
parts. The commission may eventually decide that it is advisable 
to propose for general adoption some grouping of the subjects. In 
the meantime every serious obstacle to uniformity in the administra- 
tion of the new requirements will be removed if the colleges allow 
candidates to offer any of the subjects at any examination or, where 
the units in which entrance studies are reckoned cannot be made to 
measure these divisions, take care to avoid hard and fast combinations 
of a peculiar sort. There need not be more than four papers — gram- 
mar, composition, Cicero and sight-translation of prose, Vergil and 
sight- translation of poetry. Colleges which accept three years of 
Latin as a complete preparatory course can omit the last or offer an 
option between this and the examination in the translation of prose. 
Those which accept two years should omit both and set an examination 
in the translation at sight of very simple prose. If they prescribe 
any portion of the literature for reading or as a basis for their exami- 
nations in grammar or composition, they will undo, to some extent, 
the work of the commission, since such a prescription will either be 
operative upon all students in schools which fit for the college making 
the prescription or lead to the establishment of a special class composed 
of those preparing for the particular college. Furthermore, both 
evils will be aggravated in proportion as different colleges make differ- 
ent prescriptions. The semicolons in the section of the commission's 
definitions headed "Amount and Range of the Reading Required" 
indicate a division which should be observed in adjusting the require- 
ments to the needs of institutions accepting less than four years of 
Latin. 



